NAPOLEON:   THE  LAST  PHASE
where Napoleon lived, is, he says, separated from the rest of the island by a frightful gully, which completely surrounds it, and is only crossed by a narrow tongue of land not twenty feet broad, so steep that if ten thousand men were masters of the island, fifty could prevent their arriving at Longwood. One can only arrive at Longwood by this pathway, and, in spite of these difficulties, the Fifty-third Regiment, a park of artillery, and a company of the Sixty-sixth are encamped at the gate. Farther on, nearer the town, there is another post of twenty men, and the whole enclosure is guarded, day and night, by little detachments in view of each other. At night the chain of sentries is so close that they almost touch each other. Add to this a telegraph station on the top of every hill, by which the governor receives news of his prisoner in one minute, or at most two, wherever he may be. It is thus evident that escape is impossible, and even if the governor were to permit it, the guardianship of the sea would prevent it. For, from the signal stations, a vessel can generally be descried at a distance of sixty miles. Whenever one is perceived a signal cannon is fired. Two brigs-of-war patrol round the island day and night; a frigate is placed at the only two places where it is possible to land. (No foreign vessel, it may be added, and only a few privileged British vessels, such as men-of-war, or ships bringing necessary provisions, appear to have been allowed under any pretext to communicate with the shore.)
Surely, then, the agonized apprehensions of the governor were misplaced; his custody might have been less strict, and Napoleon might have been allowed to keep himself in health by riding over this
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